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MANPOWER UTILIZATION (WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO IV-F’S) 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 24, 1952 


Unirep States Senate, 
Task Force OF THE PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The task force of the Preparedness Subcommittee met, pursuant 
to call, at 10 a. m., in room 212, Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senators Hunt (presiding) and Cain. 

Also present: Verne D. Mudge of the committee staff. 

Senator Hunt. The committee will come to order. 

As a résumé of committee work up to this time, and to bring us up 
to the subject matter we want to discuss this morning, the staff 
has prepared a statement which I am going to read into the record. 

First I wish to apologize. It is a bit long. But we thought it was 
necessary in order to make the record. 

It was almost exactly a year ago when the Preparedness Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Armed Services began its open hear- 
ings on what was finally to be enacted by the Congress as the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act. 

During the course of these hearings a very careful examination was 
made of the physical and mental standards established by the various 
military services. 

It soon became obvious that there was a serious imbalance in this 
respect among the services. 

For example, the Selective Service Act of 1948 had prescribed that 
the passing mark on the mental qualification test for induction should 
be 70 points. As it turned out, inasmuch as only the Army was re- 
ceiving men through the induction process, only the Army was required 
to adhere to this particular standard. In the meantime, the other 
services were free to set for themselves as high a minimum standard 
as the traffic would bear. 

The practical effect of such an astonishing lack of control in such a 
vital matter was that the personnel of the lower mental standards 
were being funneled into the Army and the other services were skim- 
ming the cream of the crop for their own use. 

The committee felt that the effect on our manpower resources of 
this imbalance could be quite serious. I believe the reason why we 
considered it potentially serious should be explained, because I do 
not believe that our concern has been generally understood or shared 
by the military departments. 

The Selective Service Act of 1948—and its predecessors—have 
declared that in a free society the obligations and privileges of serving 
in the Armed Forces and the Reserve components thereof should be 
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shared generally. What we were—and still are—trying to bring about 
was a fixing of liability for military service on as large a segment of our 
manpower as is possible, rather than to restrict such liability only to 
the very highly physically and mentally qualified. The committee 
has felt that there is a place in the military service for all but the 
handicapped. 

This broader sharing of liability for military service can be brought 
about only if the base of utilization is made as broad as is possible. 
For it must be apparent to even the most casual observer that if we 
extend the assignment field to these lower physical and mental 
profiles equally among the 3}; million individuals in our Armed Forces, 
we can utilize them without serious loss of efficiency. On the other 
hand, if we require this marginal group of individuals to be utilized 
by one segment of the 3% million, one of two things will result—either 
we won’t utilize them, or the effectiveness of that particular branch 
will be seriously reduced. 

With these thoughts in mind, the subcommittee at one period in the 
development of S. 1 proposed to adopt language which would actually 
have required the military services to share, and share alike, the lower 
physical and mental profiles. 

Two of the services opposed this language. They stated that it 
would have a seriously adverse effect upon their efficiency. Their 
representations to the subcommittee were so strong that the sub- 
committee had no practical alternative but to delete the proposed 
language from the text of the bill. The committee did this, however, 
only after receiving from the military departments the most definite 
assurance that they would put their own house in order through the 
administrative procedures. In this connection let me quote a part 
of the executive record for Friday, February 9, 1951: 

(Present: Senators Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas (chairman of the subcommittee), 
presiding, Chapman, Hunt, Bridges, Saltonstall, and Morse.) 

Chairman JOHNSON. The committee will come to order. 

At the outset of this afternoon’s session, I want to make it perfectly plain for 
the record exactly what position we took in the subeommittee this morning with 
respect to the tentative amendments regarding IV—F’s, et cetera. 

Our idea originally was to insert them in the bill as a legislative safeguard so 
that we could be assured that inroads would not be made on the 18-vear-olds 
until the standards of physical acceptability had been cleared up. 

Either the Secretary of Defense or the President could have taken this action 
months ago administratively. Neither one felt it necessary to do so. ~ a 
result, the people of the country are disturbed about the large pool of IV—F’s 
and the fact that each service is not getting its fair share of the mental and physical 
profiles. 

However, as a result of yesterday’s hearings and the discussions around this 
table, we have been assured in the record and out of the record that the Depart- 
ment of Defense is going to take care of this matter administratively. We have 
their promise to that effect. Furthermore, they told us that the language that 
we submitted would practically ground the Air Force, sink the Navy, and be 
impossible to live with. Under such circumstances, we have no choice but to heed 
their strong views. 

However, I wish the record clearly to show that we have not changed our mind 
on this matter in any way. We have merely changed the method of approach, 
due to the assurances they have given us. 

I propose, with the permission of the subcommittee, to tell either the Secretary 
of Defense or Mrs. Rosenberg that they have about 1 year to straighten out this 
imbalance of personnel among the services and the resulting abnormally high 
rejection rate. 

I simply don’t want them to think that we are going to forget this matter—I 
want to serve notice that they had better clean house by this time next year, or we 
will have to consider the matter in the committee. 
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The purpose of our meeting today is to point out that the year is 
up and we are hopeful that the military services are carrying out their 
end of the bargain. Has there been a procedure worked out whereby 
each of the military services takes an equal share not only of the top 
physical and mental specimens, but also of the medium and lower ones, 
or are we still requiring one or two of the services—and usually those 
which carry the heaviest burden of combat—to assimilate an undue 
proportion of those who are the least qualified both mentally and 
physically to meet the standards of modern military service? I am 
somewhat skeptical myself. 

A year ago our pool of IV—F’s contained 800,000 individuals and 
constituted 8.9 percent of the classified registrants. From this 800,000 
we were going to secure some 200,000 who were to be shared equally 
by all of the services. 

So it was to be expected that I examined the figures at the close of 
1951 with unusual interest. 

I find that our pool of 800,000 IV—F’s had reacted in a strangely 
contrary manner. Instead of decreasing, it has increased to well over 
a million, and percentagewise, instead of decreasing it has increased 
by well over 1 percent. 

Along with this we read of instances in which professional athletes 
have been deferred from military service. As a case in point I quote 
from an article in the sports column of a local newspaper which states 
that “‘three X—X college basketball players took their Army physicals 
yesterday and their rejection as [V—F’s was a formality. All of them, 
height 6 feet 6% inches, ‘were too big.’”’ Perhaps this is reasonable 
and necessary, but on the face of it, it is hard to understand. 

We are also disturbed by reports of cases where the military services 
accept the lower physical and mental profiles for induction, but 
promptly discharge them, and return them to the manpower pool 
where they are thereafter exempt from induction. 

So we have asked the Director of Selective Service to come before 
the committee today and tell us whether he detects any progress 
toward a broader utilization of those who are less highly qualified for 
military service than was the case a year ago. We also would like to 
get from him a picture of the manpower pool now as compared to a 
vear ago, and a forecast of what we may expect in the way of lowering 
the average age of inductees. 

I also hope that he will give us a break-down of this pool of some- 
thing over a million IV—F’s to show what reasons have caused these 
young men to be so classified. 

Thereafter, we will ask the Department of Defense to give us 
information as to what progress it has made in requiring the military 
services to share proportionately of the various mental and physical 
groupings so as to insure that each service receives not only its share 
of the best, but also is required to take its proportionate share of those 
who are less highly qualified. 

Now, General Hershey, you have just about become one of our 
family over here, we have met with you so often. You have always 
been most helpful. Might I ask you in responding to this pre- 
liminary statement that you just open up as you wish and we will 
not interrupt you. 
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STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. LEWIS B. HERSHEY, DIRECTOR OF 
SELECTIVE SERVICE; ACCOMPANIED BY BRIG. GEN. LOUIS H. 
RENFROW, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, SELECTIVE SERVICE; AND COL. 
F. LYLE SUMMERS, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF LEGISLATIVE AND 
LIAISON SECTION, SELECTIVE SERVICE 


General Hersuey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I have a prepared statement which I will read, and then obviously 
I am available on anything that I might know or that we may be 
able to find. 

Section 10 (g) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
enacted June 19, 1951, provides that the Director of Selective Service 
submit to the Congress on or before the 3d day of January of each 

ear a written report covering the operation of the Selective Service 
ystem. 

My first report under this provision has just been submitted to 
the Congress and covers the status of the selective service program as 
of June 30, 1951, the end of the last fiscal year. 

In this report I reviewed briefly the legislative provisions; the selec- 
tive service regulations; registration; classification—deferment and 
exemption—-selection for availability—-exemption and induction; spe- 
cial registrants; the system, and a summary outlining the effect of the 
1951 amendments on the Selective Service System. 

They were also included in the report various tables and charts 
showing the status of selective service registrants with respect to 
registration, classification, and other selective-service operations. 

On page 14 of the report there is set out a table showing the classifi- 
cation status of all selective service registrants as of June 30, 1951, and 
for comparative purposes I have here a table giving the classification 
status of all registrants as of November 30, 1951, the latest date for 
which figures are available. 

Reference to these tables shows that between June 30, 1951, and 
November 30, 1951, total registration had grown by 460,000, or about 
90,000 who attained the age of registration each month. It should be 
pointed out that more than 3 million of these registrants are over the 
age of liability, and almost one-half million of them are under the age 
of 18% and, therefore, not liable for service, leaving a total of approxi- 
mately 8% million between the ages of 18% and 26 who are liable for 
service. 

In order to get an over-all view of the manpower picture within the 
age limits of liability, we must deduct from the approximately 
8% million men liable for service 2 million already in the Armed 
Forces; 2 million veterans, who are under 26 years of age; approx- 
imately one-half million deferred by law; slightly over 1 million 
deferred by regulations, leaving slightly less than 3 million. Of this 
number there are approximately 1% million physically or mentally 
rejected for service, leaving approximately 1% million of which 
slightly more than one-fourth million are not classified. 

Those are normally the people who become 18%, and while they 
have been registered there is a process that requires anywhere up to 
80 days or more to finally get them settled. So you oe are carry- 
ing a reasonable number of unclassified. It has been a little greater 


since the modification of the act last summer added two groups. 
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Then, the childless married man who had to be reclassified, and the 
boys between 18% and 19. So you will find in our figures that we 
have carried rather a high number since last summer of classified. 
It is falling rapidly. In fact, I think we lost two or three hundred 
thousand in the last several months, which shows the classification of 
those that Congress had dumped in the pool. 

Comparison of the two tables discloses that with two exceptions, all 
of the various classifications during the period June 30, 1951, to 
November 30, 1951, have generally been consistent with the expecta- 
tions at the time of the passage of the 1951 amendments. 

The two exceptions are (1) growth in the ROTC and (2) the increase 
in the IV—F classification due to the continued high rejection rate. 

ROTC program: Comparison of the two tables reveals a growth in 
the I-D (Reserve component) classification of usiiedodinasely 70,000 
which is accounted, for in most part by the increase in the ROTC en- 
rollment. I might say in addition to the ROTC that those who are 
deferred because they are on the Reserve or the National Guard are 
in the I—D classification. 

This unexpected growth may be the result of the acceptance into 
the program of a number of students who, because of failure to main- 
tain scholastic standing, lose their grounds for deferment under sec- 
tion 6(h). 

While we will discuss it later, you will recall that the Selective 
Service System about a year ago established two criteria for defer- 
ment: One, to pass a national test, and the other, to maintain a class 
standing; and if you did neither, you had to search for some other 
method of becoming deferred. 

This not only represents a loss to the manpower pool but the type 
of student who is being enrolled in the ROTC program in these cir- 
cumstances could certainly not be counted as a strong asset to that 
program. 

Senator Carn. I know we are not going to interrupt the general, 
but—— 

General Hrersury. That is all right. 

Senator Carn. But I was struck by something you said, that if a 
man could not keep up in his classes or pass the national test criteria, 
he would search for some other way to be deferred. Is that an impli- 
cation that an awful lot of people are looking for more and more 
ways to get out of the service, General? 

eneral Hersuey. Oh, well 

Senator Carn. You practically said that. 

General Hersey. I do not want to discount anything, but in our 
business obviously you’ve got to presume that a man will try to find 
the best bargain if he is going in. And I think that one of our ex- 
periences—and I cannot statistically support it entirely, that is, I do 
not know what the volume is because you never know the reasons 
for things—but there are enough individual reportings to indicate 
that men who had not been able to pass the test or had the class 
standing had gone into the ROTC. I would not make it as a general 
statement, but at least it has grown, and people have not passed the 
test. I do not know whether that is conclusive or not, but at least 
it makes you wonder. 

This gain may also be accounted for by the fact that the Secretary 
of Defense, under the authority given him in the law to establis 
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ceilings for these programs, has for all practicable purposes, raised the 
ceiling to correspond to the number of students in the program which 
was instituted to meet the requirements of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act. 

Before passing from the subject of students, I think it only proper 
to inform your committee of the progress which has been made in the 
operation of the student-deferment program. 

The deferment of students is provided for in these three specific 
provisions of the Universal Military Training and Service Act: 

Section 1 (e): 

The Congress further declares that adequate provision for national security 
requires maximum effort in the fields of scientific research and development, and 


the fullest possible utilization of the Nation’s technological, scientific, and other 
critical manpower resources. 


Section 4 (i) (3): . 


It is the sense of Congress that the President shall provide for the annual defer- 
ment from training and service under this title of numbers of optometry students 
and premedical, preosteopathic, preveterinary, preoptometry, and predental 
students at least equal to the numbers of male optometry, premedical, preosteo- 
pathic, preveterinary, preoptometry, and predental students in attendance at 
colleges and universities in the United States at the present levels, as determined 
by the Director. 


Section 6 (h): 


The President is authorized, under such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, to provide for the deferment from training and service in the Armed 
Forces or from training in the National Security Training Corps of any or all 
categories of persons * * * whose activity in study, research, or medical, 
dental, veterinary, optometric, osteopathic, scientific, pharmaceutical, chiro- 
practic, chiropodial, or other endeavors is found to be necessary to the mainte- 
nance of the national health, safety, or interest * * *. 

As of November 30, 1951, there were deferred or exempt 891,000 
college students out of approximately 1,259,000 male students in 
college 18% to 26 years of age. The remaining 368,000 are made up 
largely of IV—F’s, III—A’s (dependency) and men not yet liable for 
service, or if they are unclassified. 

IV—F classification: I recognize this committee’s concern over the 
proper utilization of manpower, especiaily as it applies to that group 
of persons whose mental or physical abilities are such that they must 
be carefully utilized and placed only on those assignments which can 
be adequately accomplished by persons of limited ability. 

As a procurer of manpower, my authority does not extend to place- 
ment nor assignment. And I might say nor acceptance. 

Selective service selects men who, under the law and regulations 
can be taken from the civilian economy without impairment of the 
over-all national interest. The acceptability of these men is deter- 
mined by the Armed Forces, and those which are determined by the 
user—the Armed Forces—to be unsuitable are returned to me and 
to civilian pursuits. 

While I have long been concerned about what I feel is a lack of 
proper utilization, under the circumstances there is little I can do 
about it except to point out factually what is happening to the pool 
of manpower under the jurisdiction of the Selective Service System. 

The pool of men in class IV-F is growing, and it will, of course, 
continue to grow because the numbers are cumulative. It should 
not, however, grow percentagewise disproportionate to certain other 
groups where the numbers are also cumulative. 
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On June 30, 1951, 10.3 percent of all classified registrants were in 
class 1V-F, and on November 30, 1951, 10.6 of this group were in 
class IV-F. ‘This figure, however, does not disclose a true picture, 
because it does not include an undetermined number of men who 
were discharged by the service to which they had been assigned be- 
cause of some physical or mental defect discovered after acceptance 
and assignment, which, in the opinion of the service concerned, made 
them unusable. 

The two most stable groups which are available for comparison are 
the group comprising the total number of registrants and the group 
comprising the total number of those classified. 

During the 5-month period between June 30 and November 30, 
1951, registration increased by 3.8 percent. During the same period 
the group of classified registrants increased 6.2 percent while at the 
same time the group of men rejected and classified in class 1V—F 
increased 9.1 percent. 

While the increase in 1V—F’s of only 0.3 of 1 percent seems small, 
that is the percentage related to the 12 million men classified, and 
not to the 14 million IV—F’s. It represents the 9.1 percent increase 
in 1V—F’s over the 5-month period and it is a substantial increase at 
a time when a decrease could have been expected. It is a rate of 
increase nearly 50 percent higher than the rate of increase on classifi- 
cations and these two percentage rates should be approximately alike. 

From this analysis it would appear that the two most constant 
figures for purpose of this comparison would be the relation of the 
number of men in class 1V—F to the total number classified, and we 
find that the 1V—F pool in relation to the total number of men classified 
during the period of time when its most favorable position should 
have been attained has been increased by 9.1 percent, while the totals 
classified have been increased by only 6.2 percent. 

In the minds of many young men faced with the probability of 
selection and induction into miliary service, the Army—and more 
recently the Marine Corps—offers less comfort and promises more in- 
convenience than the other services. As a result, the Army is suffering 
from the effects of voluntary recruitment and it, as the largest user of 
military manpower, is being forced to accept more than its share of the 
less desirable type of man. The effort on the part of the Army to 
protect itself in this situation is the greatest contributing factor to the 
current appalling rejection rate at the Armed Forces induction sta- 
tions. Until this situation is corrected by some method of centralized 
orderly procurement equally applicable to all the services, we have no 
reason to expect an equitable distribution of manpower and we shall 
continue to create an unreal shortage which ultimately may drive us 
to the use at the least opportune time of greatly disproportionate 
numbers of less fit men, because that will be all that are left. 

Senator Hunt. Thank you, General. 

The Chair wants to apologize for not having mentioned and wel- 
comed General Renfrow along with you, General Hershey. 

That was a splendid statement, General Hershey. 

I have a series of questions that I want to ask to help build up 
the record, but before I do that I want to see if Senator Cain has any 
questions. 

Senator Carn. For the reason that I might unintentionally ask 
some that you have, I would much prefer to wait until you are through, 
for your inquiries may have satisfied all of my curiosity. 
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Senator Hunt. I wanted to ask you one preliminary question, 
General. -Are you satisfied that the law is being met with regard to 
the requirements for the exemption of premedical and predental 
students? 

General Hersuny. I would say yes. I say it, because in the first 
place, from the meetings that I have had with members of that 
group and from what we have heard in quite some time, I do not 
»elieve that the concern that was felt a year or a year and a half ago 
is being reflected at the present time. 

Senator Hunt. I do not think my question is of any moment at 
all either, because we have some twenty thousand young men trying 
to get into medical school who cannot. So maybe my question does 
not mean anything so far as actual results are concerned. 

General Hersuey. I[ think they felt at that time if the state of 
preparation was broad enough the number of applicants would 
inevitably follow; that the only way you could prevent it would be to 
restrict the base, but that you had enough people preparing to become 
potential medical students. If you restricted that base, you are in 
difficulty. But with eight or nine hundred thousand individuals in 
school with our blessing, and three hundred and some thousand more 
incidental, it makes still a very good broad base of individuals in col- 
leges who can qualify for entrance into either medical or dental 
schools. 

Senator Hunt. Now, General, I think perhaps the most important 
factor covering the actual size of the pool of men eligible for military 
service is the standard of physical and mental acceptability to the 
services. Is that right? 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir, because Selective Service finds itself 
in a very peculiar position. In the first place, Congress, and rightfully 
so—while we have a rather large registration, for a lot of reasons, the 
great majority of them are not immediately lable or available. Then 
when you add the other restricting factor on our activity his accept- 
ance, and when you begin to freeze certain portions and leave only 
a small part liquid, and then any large percentage of that is not ac- 
ceptable, we are in a very difficult situation. 

I think that the think is really worse than it looks, because a million 
and a quarter in IV-F, when you compare it to 12 million, does not 
look large, but we probably have not examined 3 million men yet. 
coe you get down to it then, it becomes the largest contributing 
actor. 

One place we can see a million people you can look at and hope to 
get some of them, but the other areas that you look, the numbers are 
small or they are pretty well locked up. 

The CHarrMAN. Once an individual has been registered and under- 
goes the process of classification by a local board, if my memory serves 
me correctly, there are five separate classes and then within each class 
are also some subclasses. 

General HersHey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hunt. I wonder if you would mind reviewing for us the 
five basic classes and the subclasses of each, and then if you would 
outline briefly what each subclass consists of, how it came to be 
accepted as a subclass, and how many there are in it. 

General Hersury. Well, as the chairman has stated, there are five 
classes, numbered I to V, inclusive. 
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No. 1, to define in general, are those who are either in service, avail- 
able for. service, or have been in and are out. 

So you will find the subclasses—I-A are those who are not in but 
are available. I-A-—O are the people who are not in, who are avail- 
able, but who will only participate limitedly by wearing the uniform 
but by not bearing arms. That is your conscientious ‘objector who 
will participate. 

I-C are members who have been in I-A or in some way have gotten 
into the Armed Forces. They might have enlisted from a deferred 
classification, but they are now in the Armed Forces. That may be 
divided into two classes: those who have gone in the Armed Forces 
and come out, and those that are still in, but not available to us. 

The I—D’s are individuals who are National Guard, the Organized 
Reserve and the ROTC. Those are people that we hold are already 
partially in the service, that is, the control with some excéptions has 
passed from the Selective Service to the Armed Forces, because they 
all stand, at least the Reserve and the National Guard stand under 
the law in jeopardy of immediate induction by order of the President. 
We cannot, with some exception, touch them for induction, and vet 
they do not count in the over-all size of the Armed Forces because 
they are not yet on active duty. So you can see we are in a rather 
peculiar position. That is I-D. 

Senator Carn. General, permit me to ask you this question: I—A’s 
are those who are physic vally fit, have been examined, classified and 
stand ready to be inducted? 

General Hersuny. Not quite, Senator. Our I—A’s are divided into 
two parts: an I-A who has not been examined and an I-A who has 
been examined and accepted. Of course if you wanted to go into a 
little more refinement, you could have the fellow who had been 
examined and we do not know whether he has passed yet or not. 
The reason I mention that is it is a very controversial area, because 
where recruiting goes on—— 

Senator Carn. A portion of your I-A classification then can by no 
means be counted upon, because once they have been examined they 
may be turned down for physical unfitness? 

General Hersney. That is right. We believe we are being very 
optimistic when we think that out of our present I—A’s, which includes 
some who have been examined and accepted and some who have not, 
we will be very fortunate if we get 55 percent of them into the service, 
because 800,000 or so of them have not been examined, and the 
rejection rate, when applied 

Senator Carn. And you got your proportion, the rejection rate to 
apply to them? 

General Hersurny. We got rejections, and a few others are lost, 
but the great loss is from the Armed Forces examination. 

Senator Hunt. General Hershey, local boards, and members in- 
dividually, have contacted me on various occasions, rather bitterly 
complaining that after a man is classified I-A, in other words, after 
they get to breathing down his neck, he goes to the recruiting station 
and they lose him, and they have to make up that loss. You do not 
have any authority over that man after he has been classified? 

General Hursuny. The first thing that happened, the Congress 
put*a block against him after he receives his order for induction. 
However, that is controversial, because when does he receive it? 
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And I do not think it is any large numbers, but there have been 
people who have enlisted when it was in the mail box, but they have 
not received it yet. In fact, the envelope rather proclaims what it is 
if you see the outside of it, "especially if you have been dealing with 
that agency. And so obviously the best recruiting field is the closer 
you get to the induction place. 

And so the Congress said that he can enlist before; but he can’t 
enlist after he receives the order for induction. However, he can enlist 
if someone should tell him before he got that order that he had already 
passed, and one of the very fine fields of recruiting is—well, we send 
the individual to the recruiting station for examination because the 
recruiting and the induction station is a common station. And if you 
are enterprising, one of the things you are going to do is find out how 
many of this last group passed the examination, because if there is a 
delay of 6 days, or 6 weeks due to clerical help in the station, you may 
have a chance to ac cept the boys that have passed before they know 
it or the board knows it, and you can tell them. And it encourages 
people to act reasonably rapidly if someone comes in and says, ‘You 
have been accepted.” 

Senator Carn. Our legislation, however, does not say that the 
notice of induction shall be considered to have been received as of the 
time it was put in the post office? 

General Hersney. No. And, of course, another thing that hap- 
pens, our local board does not know that this man has passed many 
times, as quickly as someone else finds it out, because they get it only 
after it issent tothem. And anyone that was in the recruiting station 
might possibly be able, if they are enterprising, to discover it earlier. 
So that is where the local board, when his clerk tells him that someone 
has come in that day and says, “I know which one of these passed 
but you do not,” it is just, of course, the sort of thing, you know, that 
goes on between people that work together, but it constitutes a 
constant irritant. 

Of course the fact the local board member is working for nothing 
and some of the other people are not does not add to his pleasure 
particularly either, because in our budgeting—I do not want to 
bother you people with that—but one of the things we are up against 
is spending to get a man to the induction station and then bring him 
home on preinduction examination, and put him in fear of induction, 
and then the recruiting comes along and picks him up, and we pay 
for everything up to there. And what do we get? Nothing. We 
have got to go out and find another man to take his place. Obviously 
to the local board this is quite an irritant. It is just one of those 
things. I am not being particularly critical, but our boards—— 

Senator Hunt. Complain about it? 

General Hersurey. Yes. And they resign at times and threaten to 
do a great many things, and I imagine they write to Members of Con- 

ress, as is the right of all American citizens, and if they get fired they 
Soa no financial gain. 

Senator Hunt. General, are these figures realistic-——I am sure I am 
speaking for my State—a cost of something like $1,500 and up to 
$1,900 for each man taken into the services through recruiting and 
$250 approximately for each man taken into the service through 
Selective Service? . 

General Hersuey. Personally, I think it is realistic, although that 
is a field that I have had some little experience with for a great many 
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years, and if anyone can find out what it costs to recruit a man it is 
more than I have been able to do. Because in the first place a great 
deal depends on what you count as costs, and there are a lot of ways 
to have other things being counted incidentally as something that was 
done on recruiting. It is the same way with us. What it costs us to 
induct a man is always controversial, because, in the first place, we 
have a lot of other things we have to do, and if we take our full budget 
and divide by the number of people we induct that gives one figure. 
If we charged off three-quarters of the expense of every man that is 
recruited after we ordered him to physical examination and sub- 
tracted that, obviously our cost of induction would go down. It 
makes a great deal of difference how the accounting is. With the 
amount of personnel that is engaged and a great many other means 
used, I cannot see how it is done without cost, because I happen to 
operate an agency that is 95 percent work for nothing, and yet it 
costs us money to operate. And I believe my competitors, if I could 
call them such, they have few people who are engaged in working for 
nothing. 

One thing that irks the local board and the local board clerk is to 
have someone around there in a reasonably high noncommissioned 
grade who is drawing more money than a couple of their clerks are, and 
cals getting the people that they got into psychological attitude of 
acceptance of a contract of enlistment. 

The I-O is the conscientious objector who will not wear a uniform. 
Now that program still has not been launched. 

I am sure the members of the committee remember that up until 
last summer anyone who was a conscientious objector was deferred, 
and we have a few of them now, not too many. They are always a 
great deal more of a problem than they are from the standpoint of 
numbers, because the numbers are fairly small—six or seven thousand 
at the most. 

I-S is the student deferred by law. 

Last summer, as you will recall, a man who was in school, if he had 
not been previously" postponed or deferred for being in school, had the 
right to finish that particular term, or if he was in high school, he had 
aright to stay there until he graduated or got to be 20, whichever came 
first. So the I-S includes those in high school who are not 20 or have 
not graduated; and the ones in college are those who have not before 
been classified I-S, have not yet exercised the right to be deferred for 
the rest of the year. 

Senator Carn. General, you mean year and not term? 

General Hersuey. Year, that is correct. 

Senator Carn. Not in the sense of portions of a year? 

General Hersuery. That is right. And that is what the I-S is. 

I-W are the conscientious objectors after he goes into work of 
national importance, 

That completes those who are either available for service, have been 
in service, or have been in service and got out of service and are no 
longer available to us, 

Now class FI is an occupational classification and has three sub- 
divisions. 

The [I-A is a man who is in a civilian occupation and includes a 
very wide range of individuals whose services are necessary for national 
health, safety and interest, and he is deferred because of it. That 
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does not include either the students or agriculture, but includes about 
everybody else. We got around 26,000 of them, reasonably low. 

Senator Hunt. General, give us an example or two, if you would. 

General Hursuey. Yes. 

A man who works in the tool industry or an individual—there is not 
too many of them—who is under 26 years’ old that is a professional 
man or physician, dentist, veterinarian. Any of those will be in 
II-A. A young man who is no longer in school, an engineer, for 
example, any of those, under that, and there are about 26 ,000. 

The II-C’s are the farmers. 

Senator Carn. Before you get to the II—-C’s, the other classification 
is essential service? Is that what you would call it? 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

Senator Carn. Permit me, without any prejudice on my part, to 
ask this: What about some official within the Internal Revenue 
Bureau? 

General Hersuey. If he was deferred, he would be in IV. 

Senator Carn. You will get to that? 

General Hersuey. Yes. And we have not been bothered very 
much. I think we got less than a hundred officials deferred by law 
in the United States. 

Senator Carn. I asked the question only because of a particular 
entleman who just told me the other day that he did not serve in the 
ast war because he was employed in an important capacity within the 

Internal Revenue Bureau, and despite the fact he was physically fit 
and young, he was deferred. 

General Hersney. Last time they set up a committee that was 
under the War Manpower Commission who recommended to Selec- 
tive Service the Government officials who were supposed to be 
deferred. Now the Selective Service System was not bound to defer 
them. I think by and large we followed their recommendations, 
because the Congress had established a committee to represent 
Government as an employer. 

In other words, Government is in a peculiar position of, first of all, 
being the arbiter, the umpire, that says you go in or you don’t. 
Then they come along as an employer, because they employ—well 
there are differences of opinion, but a great many people I think 
would be a conservative statement—and, therefore, as an employer, 
they find themselves asking themselves as an umpire. Obviously in 
Government the people who ask for these deferments are not in the 
Selective Service System 

We find ourselves that part of the Government which acts as an 
umpire. But we do find, whether it is the naval yard or somebod 
else, we find ourselves having the Government coming to us to as 
us to defer someone in Government, and it has been a very small 
number so far. I think it always will be as long as we stay under 
26 years of age. If you move ‘the age limit up, you will get into 
trouble on a large score. That is one of the reasons I consistently 
fought to have intensification of induction below 26, but under no 
consideration until we got well above 4 or 5 million people, would I 
think of going above 26. 

I would be glad to look into a eer — - the present time is 
being deferred in Government. They may be, but I don’t believe 
that is much of a factor yet. 
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Senator Carn. I have nothing specific in mind, I just wanted a 
little background. 

Senator Hunt. Do you consider the information in these tables 
restricted? 

General Hersuny. They are what we agreed to before the Armed 
Forces went over to testify in the House. I do not think they actually 
used them because they did not get around to it. Their intentions 
were to testify. 

The II-C is the farmers, and I think we have about 90,000 deferred 
in that category at the present time. 

Senator Hunv. That is not alarming at all. 

General Hersury. Well, it isn’t, | don’t think so. But on the 
other hand, | do not want to give too much encouragement. I would 
suspect that is going to have to be increased. 

Senator Hunvr. I mean it is, of course, not alarming as compared 
with college students. 

General Hersuey. The Armed Forces say they have not released 
this vet. They had some part in setting that up. That happens to 
be our part of a combined story. In other words, we do not have what 
their requirements in general are except groups. They do not have 
our detail of where we find them. That is the way we divided it up 
between us. Because it is a combined thing I think perhaps we had 
better keep that restricted. 

Senator Hun. We will be glad to follow your suggestion on it. 

General Hersuny. The II-S’s are the people who are deferred by 
regulation as students, and that is the student program which involves 
about 260,000. Now that includes all of your professionals, all of 
your technical, and all of your general students that we have under 
the policies deferred because they allegedly had demonstrated capacity 
to be of use in the national health, safety, and interest. 

Now I think probably we might be able to give more detailed figures, 
but I have stayed pretty much on reasonably large groups, and the 
student group is about 260,000. 

Class 111 are individuals who are deferred in the national health, 
safety, or interest because of their family relationships. Now, of 
course, many of them have occupations, but that we do not consider, 
because if they have children we defer them for that reason. And one 
of the things that always increases your poll of workers is that here are 
a million people, and the very fact that they have dependents makes it 
a reasonable assumption that they have to do something to support 
them. But that million is not set aside—nine-hundred-and-some- 
thousand—for occupational purposes, they are set aside for de- 
pendency, for family reasons. 

Class 1V as a general class is the class that is not available. 

Senator Carn. General, permit me to stop you, sir. Is there any 
uniformity between the services and the Selective Service on the 
number of dependents which generally justify deferment? 

General Hrersuey. | am not as familiar with the services as | might 
be. A few months ago when the first part of the mobilization started 
after Korea, my answer would have been ‘‘No,’’ but I can’t say. 

I do feel this—and no one asked my opinion but I do feel this— 
that in future times that we might have limited mobilization, that 
unless the person belonged to an active unit, in readiness—— 

Senator Carn. Right. 
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General Hersey. Then I would suggest that the mobilization of 
other people be placed in the hands of those who had been in the 
business of selectively mobilizing rather than mass mobilizing, because 
I think that is where Selective Service or some of its successors have 
had a lot more experience, when you take mass people and selectively 
mobilize them than you do by attempting to use mass methods unless 
it is a ready unit. 

Now if a ready unit, ready to move, and there has not been any 
question about it, if it gets into selectivity, I suggest hereafter it be 
done by one agency. Even if they do not do it too well, they will 
probably have a certain regularity and it will be applied evenly at 
least. 

Senator Carn. General, you suggest this to be done in the future. 
Why should it not be done presently if facts determine it is not being 
done? 

General Hersuey. If I were testifying on the reserve bill, I think 
I would have something. 

Senator Carn. Would you speak in support of that view? 

General HersHey. Yes. 

Senator Hunr. I know, of course, we needed these officers and we 
needed them quickly in this Korean situation. But just yesterday 
a situation came to my attention where a first lieutenant with five 
children was called in. Two of them had to go to one sister, two to 
another, and an 8-month-old baby stayed with the mother. 

Senator Carn. That is what I am getting at, you see, because they 
are the most distressing cases in the whole business. 

Senator Hunr. In the future, if universal military training is im- 
plemented as we hope it will be, there will be a time when all of your 
manpower will be in a reserve, so to speak? 

General HersHey. Yes. 

Senator Hunr. And if and when that time comes to pass, we will 
still need some sort of a local selective service board simply to do the 
thing we are now speaking about, it seems to me. 

General Hersey. It seems to me in the future if we are going to 
train people, they ought to have probably certain periods of time in 
a Ready Reserve where the Vv were on notice, and whenever their 
present situation gets to the point they are not ready, then that is 
when they should be taken out and not when they are called. 

I have found through 12 years that any type of classification that 
you do not work at day by day is a little less than useless. It is less 
than useless because, in addition to being useless, it gives you wrong 
ideas about what you got. And I have never been for any registration 
that did not have with it some compulsion to keep the facts of it 
pertinent and the classification current, because otherwise we are 
leaning on a broken reed. You think you are leaning on something 
and it is not there. 

So my recommendation is that a Ready Reserve ought to be ready, 
but it has got to be policed daily, hourly. And then the people—if 
you are not going to mobilize him, you have him in a place where he 
is selectively mobilized. And I believe the system that is engaged in 
handling all your people—those who are not ready to go, when you 
start taking out of there, you take out selectively, and it is better to 
have it done by the individuals that have been in that business. 

Senator Hunr. General, before you go on further, I think you have 
just made some reference to something ‘like 200,000 students deferred? 
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General Hersuery. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hun'r. I believe your statement says here, ‘‘as of November 
30, 1951, there were deferred or exempt 891,000 college students.”’ 

General Hursuey. That is right, but you see I am speaking of 
those that we deferred. Now the veterans are all deferred. There are 
also in school, students, that are deferred for other reasons. 

Senator Hun. For another reason? 

General Hersuey. Yes. If a fellow has got children, he is deferred 
for that even though he has a secondary reason, which might be 
enough; but he does not have to exercise it because he has a lower case 
reason, if you want to call it that, because if he comes in and says, 
“Tam a father,’’ we do not ask him any more. We do not physically 
examine him and do not try to find out his occupation. Because it is 
like when you go to buy a car and there are seven reasons why you 
should not, and the first reason is you don’t have the money, and there 
is no use going into the other six. 

Senator Hunr. That prompts a question, too. A draftee reports, 
and for some reason the Board finds that he is not acceptable. Do 
they go on to see if he is— 

General Hursuey. If, for instance, suppose he comes in with a leg 
off, he is obviously unfit for service, and he goes in IV-F, and you 
don’t spend any more time or money on him. “Tf he comes in and has 
three children and is class III-A, there isn’t any use trying to find 
out what he is doing or is he physically fit. 

There are some reasons why it would be nice to examine every- 
body, but with the congestion we have in the induction stations and 
the trouble we have getting individuals examined, those we must 
examine, we just do not have space to examine individuals we know 
won’t go anvway for other reasons. 

Senator Cain. Might we apply that criteria, General, to the example 
used earlier by the chairman, Senator Hunt. What is the height 
limit? 

General Hersury. I am afraid—I can get the information, but 
again: 

Senator Cain. Let’s say it is 6-6. Ifa man comes in and gets on 
the scales and is 6 feet 6% inches, is he out? 

General Hersuey. That is not with us considered enough. We 
do not permit our boards to use obvious defects like that. Our 
defects are something like a leg off or something that is a little 
different. 

Senator Carn. Then | may not understand 

General Hersuny. A man’s weight or height is changeable, in the 
first place, and he is obviously not disqualified, not to us. 

Senator Carn. I do not think I understand. My information is 
that men of a particular height are not accepted by the Army. You 
are drafting people for the Ar my? 

General Hprsuey. That is right. 

Senator Carn. If the Ar my has a limitation, logic would assume that 
you would have the same limitation. 

General Hersury. No. We have no responsibility on rejection. 
The only reason we do not send a man up who has one leg—it might 
very well be it is not legal to not send him up, because we have no 
right to say a man is physically unfit. That is delegated by Con- 
gress——— 
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Senator Cain. You just exercise it as a matter of judgment on the 
basis of common sense. 

General Hersuery. Not only that, but the community would recog- 
nize there was not any use of sending him up. The community 
wouldn’t recognize the 6-foot-6. 

Senator Hunt. They had been passed by the board and they were 
turned down by the Army on the Army pbysiecal. 

Senator Carn. Yes. But there seems to me to be a number of 
obvious things, Senator Hunt, for which a man would automatically 
be disqualified, and I should assume that over-height would be one of 
those automatic rejections. But it is not? 

General HersHey. It is not. 

And one of the things—we have a list of obvious defects the Armed 
Forces have given us, but height is not one of them, [am sure. And 
one of the things we have to be very careful is that even sometimes 
you send a man and the chances are against his passing; in your com- 
munity you had better have the Armed Forces say they won't take 
him than let your board take the responsibility of letting one man get 
on IV-F. Because you can see right away that a loc al board who 
are laymen, in beginning to exercise judgment in the field of physical 
acceptability, which is not our responsibility —if the man is acceptable, 
then who is at fault for having allowed a man to be deferred in 1V—F 
when he was not entitled to it? 

Senator Carn. I can understand that. 

General HersHry. You cannot allow too many people to have too 
many reasons to defer people that are not fairly evident. The man 
with a leg off is something else. 

Senator Carn. I raise the question because Senator Hunt mentioned 
a particular case. 

General Hersury. They were rejected at the induction station. 

Senator Carn. I thought draftees. 

General Hersuery. The induction station. 

Senator Hunt. My information is in error then. 

Senator Carn. I thought you used the word “draftee’’ or inference. 

Senator Hunt (reading). “Took Army physicals yesterday.’ 

General Hersuey. That is right—went to the induction station and 
rejected them. 

Senator Hunr. | see your differentiation. They were not turned 
down by the draft board? 

General Hersuny. No. They were not turned down by the draft 
board. They looked probably like pretty good men. 

Senator Hunr. Pretty good material. 

Senator Cain. They iook to me about the best men in the country, 
and they are getting better and bigger every day, and we got to find 
out whether or not there must not be a reappraisal of increasing the 
height. Otherwise in another 10 years, who will serve? 

I have a son age 14, General, who is as big as I am now. He 
wears size 12) shoes. He has got a pretty good chance on present-day 
regulations to avoid service because he is going to be too tall, and 
I think in terms of equality of sacrifice that just “does not make sense. 

General Hersney. About 1921 I had what I thought was a priv- 
ilege—and I changed my mind about it—of playing against the 
ee of W ashington’ s basketball team, and they were far too 
arge. 
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Senator Carn. And they are an awfully lot larger today. If I got 
in trouble, I would like to have their ball team on my side and not 
have it turned down because they were too tall. 

Senator Hunt. The average height of inductees has increased since 
World War I by 1 inch; has it not? 

General Hersupy. I think so. 

Senator Hunr. I want to ask you another question. You have a 
turn-down rate of approximately 35 percent, as I understand, by the 
draft boards? 

General Hersuey. Yes; at the induction station; that is over all. 
Of course, it has been higher than that for the last 4 months. 

Senator Hunt. Then there is an additional rejection? 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Senator Hunr. As these players were rejected. What is the total 
rejection? 

General Hersury. These players—I am not sure but I understand 
from your reading they were rejected in the 35 percent. Now in 
addition to that we have something that runs as high as 7 or 8 percent, 
and I think the average in the last 18 months was 4 or 5 percent. 
That is the rejection of accepted men when they go back for induction. 
In other words, we do not send to the induction station for induction 
anyone unless he is already accepted, but even from those we lose. 
We have had some bad months, as high as 9 percent, and J think 
some have been better. I think the over-all percentage, for 18 
months, of the accepted men we have lost 5 out of every 100 when 
they went back to be inducted. 

There are several reasons. One reason is, of course, something 
might happen to him in between the two examinations. 

nother, of course, is that you had a different pair of eyes looking 
at him. And we all know that our professional people were individuals 
first, and the better of them are still individuals after they become 
professionals. 

But then another thing that happened in the month of October, I 
think, and November and December that was unusual—some people 
are administratively, or were accepted. That is, they did not pass 
the test, especially the one on mental, but yet the induction officer 
said, ‘‘You were smart enough you ought to pass,’’ and accepted them 
administratively. Then they got up to the induction station, and in 
the meantime the rules have been changed, and the induction station 
commander no longer had the authority to accept administratively, 
or some other induction station commander would not take admin- 
istratively what someone else had taken. Both of those can happen. 

Our rejection rate in October, November, and December was prob- 
ably higher than it had been some other times, and I hope higher than 
it is going to be in the future. And part of it was the Armed Forces 
would draw from the induction station commander of the power to 
administratively accept. He had the right to administratively reject 
but not accept. In other words, if a man passed the test, he could 
say, ‘Well, I don’t want you.” But, on the other hand, if he did not 
pass the test and he said, “Did you ever go to school?” 

“Yes; graduated from high school.” 

“How come you can’t pass this mental test?” 

“Too difficult.” 

He said, ‘Well, that is all right. Come on in.” 
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You could do that before, I believe it was, October 1. 

Senator Carn. And you mean that system has been discontinued? 

General Hersuey. Changed again in January, but January is so 
recent we only have bits here and there on January of how it is working 
out, and we do not believe as much power has been given to the 
induction station commander as he did have. That obviously is 
outside of our province. 

Senator Carn. Certainly. 

General Hersuey. And someone might very well say it is outside 
of our business, but we do deal with a great many people, and we sort 
of probably get to thinking there are a lot of things that at least affect 
us, and if they affect us, it is some of our business even if we are looking 
through the window when we see it. 

Senator Carn. Is it not logically so that there are many instances 
of people who for reasons of that moment do very badly in an 
examination? 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Senator Carn. Who otherwise in a practical sense are quite qualified 
to keep pace with their fellows. That is where I would think the 
administrative discretion would be a great bulwark. 

General HersHey. Well, when a college graduate is able to make 
10 on this A. F. Q. T. you would think he was a little confused at the 
moment, or quite clear. 

Senator Carn. Not necessarily confused. I would think if he knew 
beyond question that there was no administrative discretion, there 
would be a good many who would not be as good on the examination 
as they might otherwise be. 

General Hersuey. I fear our incentives are not what they should 
be. The incentive to pass the test probably lacks something, and we 
may be lacking in salesmanship. 

Senator Carn. The incentive is to go to war. 

Senator Hunr. Would you go ahead, General Hershey? 

General Hersurey. IV—A are those who have completed service, 
and were not a very small group—the sole surviving son that the 
Congress has deferred. 

IV-B are officials deferred by law, and J think only 20 of those. 

Class IV-C are aliens. 

Senator Carn. Excuse me. Are the officials deferred by law listed? 

General Hersuey. Yes, in the law. 

Senator Carn. I think there is little common knowledge about 
what positions those are. Would you give them to us? 

General Renrrow (reading): 

Vice President of the United States; the Governors and all other State officials 
chosen by the voters of the entire State or the several States and Territories; mem- 
bers of the legislative bodies of the United States and of the several States and 
Territories; judges of the courts of record of the United States and several States 
and Territories and the District of Columbia shall while holding such offices be 


deferred from training and service under this Act in the land and naval force of 
the United States. 


General HprsHey. Jt is never going to be very large with the 26. 
But I have always been rather jealous of the executive branch of the 
Government having any power to induct the individuals of either the 
other two branches of the Government, who either in making laws 
would control the Executive or by deciding what the laws were, be- 
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cause I fear what happens if vou are going to permit the executive 
branch of the Government to have the power to induct people they 
did not care to have vote or write opinions. On that point I personally 
have been rather jealous. 

Senator Carn. [ did not gather from what oe Renfrow just 
read that municipal officials are automatically deferred 

General Hersuey. If elected. 

General Renrrow. All of the State officials chosen by the voters of 
the entire State. Municipal—no, they are not. 

General Hersusy. During the war it was not so, because I 
remember one particular city of rather large size who had a mayor 
who had no children and he got in. 

Senator Hunt. He was anxious to get in. 

Senator Carn. That had nothing to do with it.) I think it would 
have been easy to stay where that fellow was, but that is beside the 
point. 

General Hersuey. The aliens are not particularly a great number. 
I think,on the list there it is about 6,000. 

In IV-D you have botb the minister of religion and the divinity 
student. The numbers on that I believe are about 57,000. 

Then in IV-F you have the ones we are discussing, the physically, 
mentally, or morally unfit. 

Class V is very simple. Those are the ones who have no longer a ny 
liability because of over-age. It will not be as simple in the future, 
because in the future we are going to have individuals who were 
deferred when they were below 26 and by that reason retain their 
liability after they get over 26. So getting over 26 does not auto- 
matically any more put you in V-A. C ongress made some different 
arrangements last year. 

Senator Hunt. General, what is your most recent rejection rate as 
compared with rejection rates durmg World War II? 

General Hersey. Well, in World War LI, of course, the rejection 
rate varied a great deal. There are those who would figure out that 
we got in all but twenty-some percent. Our figures show about 33 or 
34 percent for the war. And our rejection rate for all the time since 
Korea has been 37.4. That includes the month of November. 

The thing that probably concerns us more than any other is starting 
with November and reading upward. We had a rejection rate of 45.5 
in November, 44.6 in October, 47.4 in September and 44.1 in August 
and 49.9 in July. 

Now you got to add to that, unfortunately- 

Senator Carn. Has the rejection. rate in any given month ever been 
more than 50 percent in your experience? 

General Hursuey. Not that high nationally, but 49.9 was rather 
close. And, of course, unfortunately this is an average and it is not over 
the United States. It is not equal at all, which is another problem 
in trying to keep count on what the State ow es, When you have one 
State that has a rejection rate of 20 and another has a rejection rate of 
75. We try to get some sort of equal balance between what one 
ought to do, and when one is furnishing two-thirds as much as the 
other and yet is taking four times as many people to do it—those are 
some of the rather terrifying things of trying to maintain a balance. 

I would like to mention that since Korea we have lost 4.2 percent 
of the ones who were accepted in addition to the 37.4 percent that 
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had been rejected in the first place. And again going back to the 
last 6 months, or last 5 months, November, we lost 6.6 percent of the 
accepted men on induction. 

Senator Hunt. What do you mean by that? 

General Hersney. For instance, suppose we had a call for a 
hundred men from a local board, and supposing the local board only 
sent up a hundred men, with the over-all aid in Rowienbenl they would 
have lost 46 of them and had 54 left. Then when the 54 went back 
they lost 6.6 percent of those, which would be 4 or 5 men. So when 
you get through you would have just about 50 percent, 51 or 52, in 
out of the hundred. That is what it means. 

In October you had 6.7 percent lost at the induction station; 
September, 6.9 percent; August, 6.8; and July, 8.8. 

Fortunately that was not too many individuals, but the percentages 
were obviously quite high. 

Senator Carn. In the light of all of those figures, and out of your 
own experience and concern about the future, do you have an 
convictions about a need for considering lowering the prevailing draft 
age of 18%? Would you like to address yourself to that? And I 
am not seeking to embarrass you. 

General Hersury. We are going to have to face two things at the 
present time—and if you had asked me this 5 weeks ago, my answer 
would be almost diametrically opposite—but I would say at the present 
time, while the time we have got to approach it is a little farther away 
than I would have said 5 weeks ago, eventually we are going to do one 
or two things: Either going to have to use these people who are less 
usable or you are going to have to seek outside of where you are not, 
and not too many. 

Senator Carn. Only by going down. 

General Hersuey. Or go into the veterans, fathers, or you go up in 
age. The numbers will stretch a little, but there comes a place where 
they just stretch no farther. 

Of course there is a great deal more than that involved in it. I 
have got a fair and just injunction that the Congress has laid out, 
and while I do not think you ought to penalize a man because he has 
only gone to school X number of years, you certainly should not 
reward him either. I mean one of the things is discriminating. If 
you only take individuals, say, supposing restricted to college graduates 
for induction, then you excuse everyone that has not gone through 
college. And 1 have not been in the Armed Forces very lately and 
therefore am probably not competent to speak, but I never saw any 
organization that did not have some people in it who did some of the 
simpler things and were more content to do them then when you had 
a rather complex person doing the simple things very long. 

Senator Carn. And many times did them better. 

General Hersuny. Generally, because he became an expert in 
little things and would get satisfaction out of it, whereas some fellow 
would be 





Senator Carn. Frustrated and disappointed and all the rest? 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Senator Hunt. General, let me ask: Are the ROTC boys going in 
100 percent when they graduate? 

General Hersuny. My information is that they are not. Again 
I cannot document that, because what I know about it is again 
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looking through the window and having people report in. And 
when you try to make up your mind from individual reportings of 
something over which you have to secure your information second- 
arily—that is the information I have on ROTC. I have got to 
accumulate it where I can get it because outside of deferring them 
I have not very much responsibility. 

And I want to say that I spent 4 years on ROTC as an instructor 
from 1923 to 1927 and have always been a very strong supporter of 
ROTC. I want to say to you that I view with the utmost alarm that 
free and too easy approach to it, that it may ruin what I have always 
held very highly. I do not like to see people entering ROTC because 
they have no other place to go, because I value ROTC very highly. 

Senator Cary. You mean no other place to go in an effort to avoid 
service? 

General Hersuey. When I see a junior, because he has not met 
the standards we set up, start entering ROTC, I do not understand, 
because he only has 2 years left of college and 4 years left of ROTC. 
Now I just don’t understand it. 

Senator Hunt. I am going to ask the staff to ascertain the number 
of ROTC students who have not gone into the service after graduation. 

Senator Carn. It has seemed to me, though, certainly ] may over- 
simplify the problem—it was always my thought that a young Ameri- 
can who was trained for the medical or dental corps by the Govern- 
ment ought automatically to repay that great opportunity with service 
to his country; that it would ilew likewise in ROTC in time of emer- 
gency, limited mobilization, war or whatever you want to call it, that 
on completion of his ROTC service he would automatically repay his 
Government with service. 

Senator Hunt. Senator, I was under the impression there is a con- 
tract existing between the ROTC student and the Armed Forces in 
which he—— 

General Hursuey. He promises to serve 2 years. 

Senator Hunt. Yes. 

General Hersuey. Because the armed services have no business to 
ask us for deferment unless (a) he is in the total which they set; and 
(b) that he individually has signed that contract. 

Senator Cain. My concern is that I do not understand it auto- 
matically works as was the intention of the Congress and the services, 
and | would appreciate it if General Mudge would explore the status 
of that question a little bit, with your permission, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hun. Yes. 

Senator Carn. I think it would inform all of us on the committee. 

Senator Hunt. While I do not think it is of any great consequence 
with reference to the number of men, it does make news stories which 
are hurtful, so would you care to discuss just momentarily the defer- 
ment of athletes? 

General Hursuny. Well, the deferment of athletes, in general I 
know nothing about, because they are lost in the maze of a great 
many people. As individuals, unfortunately I hear about them. 

When an individual who is nationally prominent is sent to an 
induction station and rejected on the mental end it turns out he was 
in the upper half of his high school graduating class, it leaves us in a 
very peculiar position. In the first place, 90 percent of the public 
thinks the selective service handles the acceptance and rejection of 
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people. So we are on the defensive 
X who has been rejected? 

Now one of the unfortunate things is we cannot resubmit him 
until the regulations are changed so he can be administratively 
accepted, or we would be in the embarrassing position of having him 
again fail the test and nobody have the power to accept him. I think 
that is changed now, but that did have an effect for 6 weeks with us 
on a particular individual. 

Now you can go on and probably multiply it by a dozen. Twelve 
people are of very little importance in numbers, but in the faith of 
our people, in the belief of our people that first of all you have to be 
some sort of a superman, which isn’t true. And if you can make 
your living primarily with physical accomplishments somehow or 
other, there ought to be some place that you could use those accomp- 
lishments in the service of your country. 

The athletes in the war were always a terrible headache to us, 
because every time some individual—some of them didn’t get 
accepted in the beginning. They had open eardrums or some other 
sort of thing, or some of them had bad legs. There is no question 
about that. But somehow or other they were able to get through 
certain numbers—I do not know, they might have played on the 
defensive team—but at least they got through some minutes‘ of 
football. But to have one get in, as during the war, and get dis- 
charged, and then come back because of physical disability and play 
professionally, all of those things were in our hair. 

Senator Carn. The one you mentioned was awfully good. He may 
not have been good in the services—I will take that as an assump- 
tion—but when running around on these eastern fields, I saw him once 
and I thought he was one of the best in the country, and it was quite 
surprising to me how rapidly he had recovered his faculties. 

Senator Hunt. Would you address yourself to this situation, if it 
does exist? A boy serves out his enlistment in the National Guard and 
is discharged and still under 26 years of age. Is he subject to draft? 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Senator Hunt. Are you drafting any of them? 

General Hersuey. I do not know because I do not know how many 
of the boys are letting their enlistments run out without reenlisting. 

Last night I was-discussing with one of the adjutant generals of the 
United States a case where a boy had gone into the Coast*Guard 
Academy from:the Guard and gotten bounced out of the Coast Guard 
Academy, which left him——— 

Senator Hunt. Subject? 

General Hersuey. Yes. But by and large I think the purpose of 
making these people liable was to see that the discharges from the 
Guard ran higher among veterans or over 26 than it did under. 

Senator Carn. Well, General, it will only take a second. I would 
like to say this for the record about my own impression concerning 
athletics at the minute. 

The other day I listened to a very distinguished naval officer, who 
presently is the dean of the law school along with his other duties, as 
I understand it, of George Washington University, and he was speak- 
ing out of his experience of what a tremendous contribution athletes 
made through playing games and so on in the Pacific in the rear areas 
to which those having been out for service could come back and relax 
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and just have a magnificent time. As one who has respect for the 
service and has seen something of it, I have never resented as a service- 
man any athlete who was making his great contribution by letting 
others enjoy his abilities in the back areas, and I always thought he 
could do a much better job there than as an individual going out and 
maybe getting knocked off the next day. That is to say that I would 
encourage a system which would encourage an athlete who is good in 
civilian life, General Hershey, serving in the services even though he 
never heard a shot fired in anger. 

Is there something substantially wrong with that point of view, 
General Hershey? 

General Hersury. No; I don’t see anything. Of course, I do 
not know, it may be difficult to administer, but I have always felt 
until we get our acceptance and our rejections based on a functional 
rather than an inventory basis we shall always be in difficulty. 

Senator Carn. Always have this problem? 

General Hersuey. Because, if a man can do something, it does 
not make any difference whether people look at him and say he can’t, 
if he can, he does. And I think our acceptance normally in life is in 
the fellow who wants a job and does it, and we go ahead and let him 
do it as long as he does it. The assumption he does it, is an assump- 
tion he can do. We do not work that way on acceptance and rejec- 
tion. We set up a rather rigid form of inventory, and we go along 
with so much manpower, human beings, under different headings, 
and we do not add up that, do not know how to equate it. We have 
done some with profiling, but one of the difficulties is we are not taking 
profile four, and until we do any system of distribution of manpower 
does not interest me too much. 

When we are talking about dividing 1, 2, 3, as long as all 4’s are 
still down in the profile 4, we have not got distribution yet. At least 
if we have, the distribution is wrong. 

Yet many of those people are doing all sorts of things. Of course, 
it always bothered us that someone who is very active or making a lot 
of money, quite often the fellow that I am speaking of gets rejected 
because emotionally upset or cannot read or cannot do something. 
Then we find out he is making twenty-five or thirty thousand dollars 
a year, and the public right away does not understand. 

Senator Carn. It is difficult. 

General Hersury. How he can do so well with so little. Many 
times they think very much he is just the kind of a man you ought to 
have—a man knowing as little as supposedly he does and doing so 
much with it, that we should not keep him from being in the Federal 
service because those talents would be needed there. 

Senator Carn. I take it that Senator Hunt shares my view at least 
we would hope to have the system changed, but until it is changed 
I am not among those who would willingly or publicly criticize athletes 
for being deferred, because my assumption is that they have been 
cleared by you, walk up and take their examination, and another 
agency of the Government turns them down. I would like to see 





them serve, but I do not think they are to be criticized. 

General Hersney. Not unless they take the mental examination 
and read the instructions for the first 45 minutes and then work on the 
examination the last five. I am not sure. 

Senator Carn. That is an individual case in which anybody, athlete 
or otherwise,would be subject to very grievous censor. 
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General Hersuny. Yet I would hold some brief for them. I would 
probably, if I were an administrator, look at the individual who made 
that thing possible. Because when we allow, when we set up rather 
easy ways to escape duty and obligations, we cannot put quite all on 
the citizen. I think that we, the Government who is running it, 
had not ought to make it so easy to escape duty. 

Senator ams I said it less well, but I meant exactly the same thing. 

All of us in Congress appoint young men to Annapolis and West 
Point. My habit is comparable to that of many others. Anybody 
takes the examination. Then I get all those young men in, looking 
for the best, and sometimes you appoint people who did not do so 
well with words on paper, but you found there was in him something 
that was extraordinarily worth while and singular. To a comparable 
degree, or some sort of a degree, it is the same thing in your business. 

Senator Hunt. General, working under existing laws, what would 
you say about the accuracy of the present manpower situation? Does 
it give you some worry? 

General Hersuey. It has given me a great deal of worry. I have 
felt perhaps there has been some indication the last few weeks that 
the demands are not quite as great. But, on the other hand, when I 
look at any given time, what is set up in the legal end is not the pri- 
mary concern, but you only have to read the morning paper, or any pa- 
per, not necessarily this morning particularly, and when you get a man- 
power that is rather fragile and knowing that one event might make 
it 3.5 or 6 or 3, with Congress setting a limit of 5 million, no one can 
be easy. Maybe when you had to induct 80,000 a month you might 
suddenly have to turn to this spot where we see numbers are growing, 
and as an old broken-down soldier I hate to see the time come that 
we will have to give our Armed Forces all the people out of the place 
that they have said heretofore they didn’t want any of them. That 
is why a year ago I thought it so necessary to spread the less fit, 
mix them in, and feed them over the belt so that your average quality 
stayed up fairly well instead of getting your average so high that it 
left you a residue that inevitably was going to dilute at some further 
time a large group or be accepted completely from that group. 

Then the company commander—I happened to be one for about 
17 years—instead of getting a few good recruits, some medium and 
some bad, I would hate to see the time come when nothing came 
except bad. That is inevitable if you do not keep current with the 
least fit as well as the fit. 

And the pool is reasonably good. If you are talking in terms of my 
March call, which is a little less than 30,000, it is quite adequate. 
But it will only take 2 months of 80,000 to put me in a precarious 
position. 

Senator Hunt. Does the psychiatric examination have anything 

General Hersurey. The psychiatric examination in contradistinc- 
tion to the war is not—you see, during the war you had to be smart 
but disturbed. Now you've just got to be a little less than smart and 
not be disturbed. 

Senator Hunt. That is one of the most scientific definitions I have 
ever heard. 

Senator Carn. I think it is. It is one born of wisdom. 

Senator Hunr. And experience. 

Senator Carn. You are right. 
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Senator Hunt. Now, do you believe that the system of universal 
military training if we actually get it in operation will prevent some 
of these unfortunate circumstances that we are now experiencing? 

General Hersuey. I have felt for almost too near a half a century 
that if we had carried out the injunction of Washington to have a 
citizenry trained in arms, and then by reasonable intelligence in park- 
ing them—lI mean by parking them that we have amply defined people 
who are on active duty now, those who because of their recent training 
are best fit to immediately assume that responsibility, and then back 
of it some individuals who by age, who selectively ought to be called 
to become what I call filler replacements to build up, put flesh on the 
bones and nerves of the organization in existence, that you would be 
able to maintain your economy with your people from the mid-20’s up 
against any all-out mobilization. 

Then when I went to that I would selectively move from the 26 
upward, and even if I took the man at 80, I would take him after I had 
exhausted all the 79-year-olds who could be spared best from industry. 

Now basically our veterans are a passing group and always will be 
unless we get into recurring wars, and therefore the only way to re- 
place them is to train everyone. 

Now I think the situation in which we find ourselves is more difficult 
than it would have been in 1947, for example. But I do believe that 
5 years is sufficient period if we begin immediately to change our 
situation, in which some of our Reserve units are made up of veterans 
and some of them people who have had no training except what they 

ot in the unit, to an outfit that is completely consisted of men who 
ave all had at least 6 months’ basic training. 

There is a problem of how to handle your manpower to do that, 
but I think it is possible, and I believe that universal military training 
could be started by individuals who are not earmarked to go into the 
Armed Forces. 

I believe by a duplication, that is, by having a man do two things, 
that we could get over this present stress of manpower and over a 
5-year period rephase ourselves so that by sdanieatiie putting in and 
taking out we would eventually have a situation where we would 
have whatever number of men we had to have in the over-all active 
Armed Forces. We would have a vigorous up-to-the-minute Reserve 
force, that is, the National Guard and what I call class A units, 
whether in the Army, Navy, Air Force, or what not, men who have 
recently been trained, who know they stand in jeopardy. And I 
would put the period in there reasonably short, and then they could 
call it Standby, Reserve, or citizenry under 26 years of age. But those 
people I would mobilize not in mass. I would mobilize them 
selectively. 

I do not believe I would spend much money or much time, unless 
I had money, to train them in keeping track of them through the 
Armed Forces, if you are going to maintain a procurement system such 
as the Selective Service System, because it is in the business of keeping 
track of people anyway. And if you want a hundred thousand men 
and the people are all trained, they are in the best position to pick 
out a hundred thousand that are trained that can be spared without 
getting into your family problems, without getting into your industrial 
problems, without getting into your farm problems. 
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That is not anybody else’s system, although I have not thought them 
up—I have gotten them from other people, everything I have. But 
I do believe that you have got to have universal military training 
service, and I believe I would start it now for only one reason, and that 
is because I cannot start it any quicker. 

In 1920 I was old enough to regret our not doing it. I regretted it 
again in 1945-46-47 when I saw what I believed was a pretty good 
system allowed to fall to pieces. I am not talking about the Selective 
Service System, I am talking about the 1940 act. The 1940 act was 
a training act, with a little embellishment. But it could have been 
continued and modified, service shortened as needed, things extended. 
But the structure was there. Not only that, we were not under the 
necessity of maintaining near as many people in the active forces and 
therefore we had a great deal more flexibility. It is going to take some 
pretty close movements now to make this change over a 5-year period. 
But I have absolute confidence it can be done if we do it, and I think 
we must do it. 

I think we must do it because I do not know how many times we are 
going to be allowed to go on a later boat. There might be a time when 
the service would be discontinued and we might miss one and not have 
any more run. 

Senator Cain. Do you think that the system of universal military 
training has much, if anything, to do with keeping a nation out of war? 

General Hersuey. Yes. In fact, if I did not think so I probably, 
well, I would be for it, because I think if you get into war you are 
better prepared to meet it. 

I flatteringly think of myself as large, but I have gotten through life 
without trouble, mot because I had any capacity to defend myself but 
just looked as though I did. 

Senator Carn. I have long been for a system of military training, 
but this last question has always puzzled me in terms of history. I 
support a possible system because I like to give my colleagues and 
myself the best possible chance to live if somebody else imposes trouble 
upon us. Iam just not clear in the other instance and I wished your 
view on it. 

General Hersuery. I will go back to 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917. I 
have the firm conviction—I cannot prove it—that the German 
Empire would not have brought us to the point where we had to go 
to war with them if they had thought they were doing it against some 
million men ready to go. I think they went under the assumption 
we had nothing and during the days of early mobilization we would 
absorb more material things here and take away from France and 
England the things they normally had a right to get, and they thought 
our going in would probably be an advantage for a while. And they 
would not have thought so if they had known that we could have 
mobilized. 

I realize the next example I am going to give of preparedness prob- 
ably has many things we can’t compare with this country, but I 
spent a little bit this summer going through some of the passes in 
Switzerland. I was very conscious of the fact if anybody came 
through there against their declaration they were going to be in for 
trouble, because every shoulder on those high roads had every evi- 
dence to me that they would be broken off without the slightest 
hesitancy if the necessity comes. 
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I was facing looking up at the hills, also looking into a door that 
was closed. I had no doubts about what was in there. And it was 
not in a blueprint, it ws right up there in the hills, and the barbed 
wire in the passes was up there, not somewhere else. 

Not only that, I was told by some of the cantons that about 3 
hours is what they asked to get their battle positions from a man 
who is in his thirties and with his rifle. 

Now that, I believe, has been a factor in—of course Switzerland 
has got rough terrain, and there are a lot of reasons maybe it is easy 
to keep it there, but just the same I cannot help believe one of the 
factors they have not been invaded is they know over whose dead 
bodies part of it is going to be, if tried. And yet—and this has 
something to do with this—they struggle with four languages in their 
armed forces, and we reject people because they speak Spanish. 

Senator Carn. They cannot speak ours. 

Senator Hunt. General, I would like to ask one more question. 

Are you satisfied with the method now being used in deferring 
college students, or do you have any suggestions to make in the changes 
of the present plans? 

General Hersuey. I am going to have to answer that, “No and 
ves and no,” which sounds funny. In other words, I am not satisfied. 

am not satisfied with anything. It is a compromise. But on the 
other hand I am going to answer, should we do anything about it— 
my answer is “No,”’ because of the fact I think it 1s as good a com- 
promise as you can effect. 

My balance table does not give me quite the concern it did. Five 
weeks ago I would have said, ‘‘Well, perhaps, we had better tighten 
one or two places.’’ Now I do not think it is necessary. I think we 
can run another year unless something happens. I reserve the right 
if anything happens—if we begin to call 80,000 men a month, that 
is something else. 

But as I see it now, I believe the success we had with it—we had 
individuals that did not like it, I don’t like it, but I don’t like a great 
many things. I don’t have the luxury of disliking as many things as 
I would like. 1 think it is a good compromise and am not the least 
bit disturbed about some of the things that happened during the past 
week. 

I have here a book brought out last week. There is not anything 
in the world new in it. Of course, there are problems. 

I want to go on record without too much heat and, I hope, a little 
bit of light, in the same book that believes we whould teach a man 
the responsibilities of his Government and to take an active part in it, 
it denies him in the latter pages any part in it because again we try to 
solve our problems by getting a few intellectuals here that are going 
to tell how far in school a kid could go and then send him out. I 
don’t believe you can centralize Government that way. 

I have had some little experience in what people will accept in the 
way of responstbilities in 4,000 communities of this country, and if 
there is anything this experience has made me very proud and very 
confident of first, it is the good sense and judgment you can find in any 
community in this country. And I don’t want to see any superboards, 
even if I sat on them, fiddling around with the liberties of our people. 

I believe in delegation. And one thing I would criticize above all 
others is the fact it tries to teach democracy and practices oligarchy 
of an intellectual sort. 
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I think the people by and large understand their problems, and not 
only that, a centralized board here means immediately you got to 
have a board that doesn’t like it in every State and in each community. 

If the Selective Service System is not what we desire, let’s fire it, 
but let’s fire it and replace it by something else that operates on the 
same levels it operates rather than to try to get centralization here to 
solve the problem of who you are going to educate and who you are not. 

In the first place it is entirely impracticable. You can’t set up a 
enna here that can run 12 million registrants, know anything about 
them. 

Senator Carn. For the record sir, and beéause others may be 
interested in reading that book, which I have not been able to do, 
would you identify it for the record? : 

General Hersuey. This book is Education and National Security, 
published jointly by the Educational Policies Commission and the 
American Council on Education, December 1951. 

Senator Cain. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hunt. General, will you tell us what is the average age of 
your draftees of today? . 

General Hersuey. The ones we are actually taking are in the 
early 21-year groups. That means tbat you are taking a very few 
19-year-olds, quite a few 20-year-olds, but by and large the younger 
2l-year-olds. Of course, they are scattered a little bit throu i 
uppers, but you had released in the last few months some nonfathers 
that are maybe as high as 25, 24, or 23. But the great mass of them— 
I could give you the percentages—as I remember it, there are about 
49 percent of the individuals who are in I—A, examined and accepted 
as of November 30, that were 21 years of age. And they 

Senator Hunt. That is sufficient. 

There was some testimony developed in the House recently that 
. was just approaching the 19-year-old, and I just wanted to get the 

acts. 

General Hersuey. If we had to take a hundred thousand it would 
move there rather rapidly, but if the calls are going to be as low as 
25 or 30, then obviously, we move there much slower. 

One of the things that we always have to talk about in manpower— 
you can’t talk about volume without talking about time. It is just 
like a stream. How much water can you get out of a stream? And 
you say, “How quickly do you want it?” If you want it over a month, 
you can get a lot more gallons than you could some afternoon. 

We are off balance in our States inevitably with. the rejection rate 
that varies as widely as ours does. It is the hardest thing in the world 
when you are laying a call on information that is already a month or 
two old, which is the best you can do, and the call is 3 months ahead. 
It is hard to know the situation over a spread of 4 or 5 months. 

And remember the recruiting affects our manpower pool. We 
are trying to keep the checkbook, the stubs of the cial: without 
knowing either when it happens or for several months sometimes 
afterward who drew some money out. Because the flowback of 
notification of entrance into the service is obviously slow from the 
Armed Forces. 

Now if a man is ordered for induction, it is quite immediate, because 
if he doesn’t show up the local board finds out he is gone, and when 
they inquire around they find out he has enlisted. When you go to 
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multiplying that hundreds of times or thousands of times, where there 
is a central person trying to keep this balanced, he never knows where 
he is. 

When I tell you that we have 174,000, I think about the number we 
had in November that had been examined and accepted. You say, 
“Have you got that many ready yet to be inducted?” And I say that 
I don’t know. I don’t know how many have enlisted since they took 
the examination. There is no way of knowing because we are letting 
a lot of hands reach in. 

Senator Carn. In taking a figure like 174, is there any reasonable 
way to generalize as to how many under those circumstances would 
mabe every effort to enlist and not wait to be called up under selective 
service? 

General Hersuey. I think probably the Armed Forces had better 
testify to that, but their testimony will be more conservative than 
mine at best. 

Senator Carn. I would think it would be quite high, General. 

General Hersuey. It sure is. 

Senator Hunt. Yes, there is no question about it. 

Senator Cain, do you have any more questions? 

Senator Carn. No, just one more observation. 

I am very grateful for your wisdom and reflections, General, as 
you very well know. During the course of the recess I have traveled 
broadly around this country, had a great time doing it, and learned 
a lot. And if I could point up any one great difference between the 
problem that confronts us now and the last war, it is that there was a 
pride of service in World War II and an attitude of curiosity on the 
part of other people as to why this and that and the other able-bodied 
man was not out serving his country that is conspicuously lacking 
today. Whatever the reason for it may have been is not a matter of 
discussion now, but it certainly must add substantially to your 
problems, because there is too much of an enc ouragement to the 
individual to seek ways not to serve but to avoid service. 

We have got to conquer that one before we get through, and you 
cannot do that by legislation. 

Do you share that view? 

General Hersurey. Very much. In fact I had one of my officers 
who went over on a mission to China in the middle of the 1940’s, and 
he was the adviser to the Chinese National Government on making 
up a new selective service system. He wrote back and said to me, 
“They have a selective service system; I don’t know exactly how it 
works, but the ones that get inducted are always coolies.”’ 

Now to me that said a great deal. The one thing we have got to be 
careful of in this country is that whether it be by this means [indicating 
booklet] or others we set, there is not an elite that are too valuable to 
serve. 

Senator Carn. I belong to several social clubs, like most people do. 
Their membership consists largely of relatively young men. As I 
would have occasion during the recess to sit among them, one of them 
having been called into the service would come in to say good bye, 
and it was more likely to bring the expression “Well, that’s tough luck, 
John. Wewill see you in due time.” And then they would go on w ith 
their domino game or something without any curiosity as to why they 
were not out there packing their fair share of the freight. Just a total 
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lack of enthsiasm or, I think much more sinister, awareness of the 
problems that face our Nation. 

Senator Hunt. General Renfrow, do you have any remarks you 
would like to make? 

General Renrrow. No, sir. 

Senator Hunr. We are grateful to you two gentlemen. I am sure 
you have made quite a record for us this morning that all of the 
members of the Armed Services Committee and I think the Senate 
will be interested in, and it will be helpful, I think, individually in 
coping with the problems we have developed in each of our individual 
States with reference to selective service. 

Again, thanks so much. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the hearing was adjourned.) 
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